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INTRODUCTION 

This  booklet  has  information  for  students  on  how  to  lobby  state  legislators.  It  was  written  by  a  student 
who  was  a  State  House  intern.  You  might  ask  why  young  people  would  be  lobbying  in  the  first  place.  After 
all,  we  don't  vote  and  it  would  seem  that  most  of  the  business  at  the  State  House  doesn't  directly  concern  us. 
Yet,  we  are  often  affected  by  laws  passed  at  the  State  House.  Laws  regulating  the  age  that  a  person  may  drive 
or  drink  alcohol  or  work  for  pay  are  examples  of  how  the  state  influences  our  lives.  Admittedly,  local  school 
committees  make  most  of  the  decision's  about  how  schools  are  run  in  Massachusetts,  but  the  state  legislature 
does  its  share  by  writing  into  law  policies  that  affect  schools  statewide.  Directives  more  specific  to  schools 
include  laws  that  prohibit  corporal  punishment  or  school  prayer  and  those  that  require  coed  gym  and 
regular  attendance. 

Recent  budget  cuts  on  both  the  federal  and  state  levels  are  causing  many  changes,  especially  since 
Proposition  21/2.  Often,  as  students,  we  feel  we  can't  do  anything,  but  that's  not  always  the  case.  Because  we 
exist  in  such  large  numbers,  326,494  public  high  school  students  and  115,610  students  in  higher  education  in 
Massachusetts,  come  from  all  across  the  state,  and  represent  all  levels  of  society,  we  can  exert  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  on  our  lawmakers  through  lobbying. 

Our  definition  of  lobbying  is  "getting  the  support  of  legislators  on  proposed  laws." 

Since  the  legislature  handles  thousands  of  bills  every  year,  the  state  representatives  and  senators  really 
rely  on  information  given  them  by  outside  sources.  People  who  would  be  directly  affected  by  a  proposed 
law  are  the  ones  who  most  often  need  to  lobby,  but  in  reality,  it  is  the  professional  lobbyists  hired  by 
organizations  of  all  sizes  that  do  the  influencing.  This  is  where  you  can  step  in. 

There  are  several  ways  to  lobby  that  are  legal  and  commonly  used.  Because  being  a  lobbyist  is  usually  a 
paid  position,  it  is  mostly  adults  who  lobby.  But  we  know  students  are  capable  of  effective  volunteer 
lobbying  and  that  we  can  be  important  sources  of  information  for  legislators. 

Although  you  may  not  have  much  experience  with  State  House  politics,  don't  let  that  stop  you!  By 
following  the  advice  of  experienced  lobbyists  and  legislators,  your  efforts  can  be  productive  the  first  time 
you  try.  This  booklet  is  designed  to  help  present  and  future  student  lobbyists  by  outlining  some  basic 
procedures  and  providing  a  few  hints  for  the  amateur  lobbyist. 


SOME  INSIDE  TIPS 

Before  starting  a  discussion  on  what  to  do,  where  to  go,  and  who  to  talk  to,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
know  what  goes  on  in  the  State  House.  Many  people  carry  false  or  at  least  slanted  ideas  about  government  in 
general,  and  especially  about  what  goes  on  at  the  Massachusetts  State  House.  Although  it  is  a  quasi-closed 
society,  state  government  is  not  as  mysterious  as  it  is  sometimes  made  out  to  be;  there  are  no  real  dark 
secrets  in  the  hallways.  The  following  is  a  list  of  myths  and  the  realities  behind  them. 

"The  real  decisions  happen  in  backroom  deals."  Everyone  has  heard  about  those  clandestine  meetings 
in  the  halls  and  offices  of  the  State  House  that  lead  to  the  laws  that  govern  the  Commonwealth.  In  a  sense, 
this  is  true,  but  it  is  not  as  "cloak  and  dagger"  as  it  seems.  The  deals  and  trades  that  do  take  place  are  all  an 
accepted  part  of  the  democratic  process.  It  must  be  remembered  that  almost  all  senators  and  representatives 
wish  to  be  re-elected.  In  the  end,  they  will  do  what  they  feel  is  best  for  the  Commonwealth,  especially  what 
will  keep  their  constituents  happy.  Many  of  these  people  have  been  in  office  quite  a  few  years  and  can  see 
the  long-term  effects  of  a  bill  much  better  than  the  average  citizen.  The  juggling  and  swapping  of  support 
happens  pretty  much  out  in  the  open.  They  may  think  it  is  necessary  to  "kill"  your  bill  in  order  to  get  a  more 
important  one  passed.  They  also  judge  the  wisdom  of  supporting  bills  with  unfavorable  committee  reports. 
Pushing  an  unfavorable  bill  may  occasionally  put  a  legislator  in  jeopardy  of  losing  his  or  her  "clout"  (political 
power),  and  this  would  in  turn  make  him  less  effective  in  helping  his  district. 

"All  politicians  are  liars."  This  is  a  common  stereotype.  Legislators  cannot  afford  to  lie  among 
themselves.  If  legislators  are  caught  in  lies,  this  can  destroy  their  own  reputations  and  it  will  take  a  long  time 
for  them  to  get  their  credibility  back.  Sometimes  when  cornered  on  an  issue,  a  legislator  may  slant  facts  and 
omit  others,  especially  if  they  are  not  adequately  briefed  or  informed.  This  behavior  leads  to  the  topic  of  the 
next  section. 

"Politicians  never  give  straight  answers."  Often  legislators  do  not  want  to  commit  themselves  on  a  bill, 
especially  if  the  bill  has  just  been  submitted.  Amendments  are  sometimes  made  which  may  change  the  bill's 
meaning  or  purpose.  This  means  a  legislator  would  have  to  keep  retracting  support  every  time  a  change 
took  place.  There  are  also  many  other  factors  that  influence  voting,  especially  if  an  appropriation  (i.e. 
money)  is  involved.  However,  most  eventually  take  solid  stands  on  issues  and  it  is  from  their  general  views 
that  you  can  predict  fairly  accurately  which  way  they  will  vote  on  a  particular  bill.  Speak  to  the  legislative 
aides  of  your  legislators  to  get  the  drift  of  their  views. 

"Politicians  fill  their  offices  with  do-nothings."  The  staff  is  the  legislator's  right  arm.  Members  of  the  state 
legislature  have  many  responsibilities.  These  duties  include  committee  hearings,  meetings,  receptions  and, 
of  course,  the  daily  session.  There  is  no  way  one  human  being  could  be  in  ail  these  places  at  once  and  do  the 
paper  work  and  constituent  work  that  has  to  go  along  with  their  position.  This  is  where  the  staff  comes  in. 
Secretaries,  legislative  aides  and  constituent  aides  work  for  each  legislator.  They  handle  the  overload.  They 
go  to  meetings  and  act  as  their  boss's  representatives.  They  keep  their  boss  well  informed  and  help  him/her 
carry  out  his/her  legislative  duty.  They  are  the  legislator  in  proxy.  Each  person  has  specific  duties  but  they 
also  help  each  other.  The  legislator  and  his  staff  can  be  thought  of  as  a  team.  Get  to  know  staff  members  and 
use  them  as  your  link  to  the  representative  or  senator. 


TECHNIQUES  OF  LOBBYING 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  lobby.  In  the  past  decade  or  so,  some  students  have  become  very  active  in 
legislative  matters.  They  have  taken  initiatives  based  on  the  principle  that  elected  officials  are  there  to  serve 
the  public  and  that,  as  members  of  the  public,  students  have  the  right  to  have  their  views  heard  and  acted 
upon.  As  students  we  can  be  heard  because  of  our  large  numbers,  but  only  if  we  are  organized.  We  can 
lobby  in  a  great  many  areas.  Because  students  are  from  all  over  the  state,  we  can  have  an  effect  on  all  state 
senators  and  representatives. 

There  are  many  formal  and  informal  ways  to  lobby.  These  range  from  hanging  around  in  the  hallways  and 
informally  asking  for  support  to  testifying  in  front  of  a  committee.  The  committee  meeting  is  referred  to  as  a 
hearing  and  the  short  speech  is  called  testimony.  Before  going  to  testify,  you  need  to  be  prepared,  so  let's 
start  at  the  beginning. 


"Choose  a  BilP' 

Before  you  can  begin  to  lobby  you  must  first  identify  a  specific  bill  to  support  or  oppose.  Bills  are  always 
submitted  by  members  of  the  legislature.  Although  they  are  usually  written  by  a  legislator  or  his/her  staff, 
private  citizens  also  may  propose  legislation.  Under  the  "right  of  free  petition,"  which  is  unique  to 
Massachusetts,  anyone  may  write  a  bill.  However,  you  must  have  a  senator  or  representative  submit  it  for 
you  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  December.  Ask  your  local  legislator  for  support.  A  good  person  to 
have  behind  your  bill  is  the  chair  of  the  committee  where  your  bill  will  be  heard.  For  the  most  support,  try 
asking  the  Senate  President  or  Speaker  of  the  House  to  submit  your  bill.  If  your  issue  is  compatible  with  their 
past  voting  histories,  you  may  have  a  chance;  but  in  reality,  these  legislative  leaders  will  rarely  sponsor  a 
citizen-initiated  bill. 

Once  you  have  your  bill  submitted  or  have  discovered  one  that  interests  you,  it  is  time  to  begin  lobbying. 
The  bill  will  be  given  a  letter  and  a  number  to  identify  it.  The  letter  tells  whether  it  is  a  House  bill  or  a  Senate 
bill;  in  other  words,  the  place  where  it  originated.  For  example,  the  bill  we  will  follow  is  H.4457  or  House 
4457,  which,  if  it  had  passed,  would  have  changed  the  frequency  of  meetings  between  the  Student  Advisory 
Committees  to  Local  Schoo!  Committees  from  once  every  other  month  to  once  a  month.  It  is  a  House  bill 
because  it  was  submitted  by  a  representative.  Had  it  been  submitted  by  a  senator  it  would  have  become 
Senate  4457.  It  makes  no  real  difference  if  your  bill  is  a  Senate  or  House  bill,  except  that  it  is  debated  first  in 
the  chamber  it  originated  in. 


"Follow  the  Bill" 

Keep  track  of  what  is  happening  to  your  bill  and  who  supports  it.  You  can  call  the  House  or  Senate  Clerk's 
office  (722-2356,  722-1276)  and  they  will  give  you  the  status  of  the  bill.  Status  means  where  it  is  along  the 
route  to  becoming  a  law.  They  can  tell  you  which  reading  the  bill  is  in,  how  many  votes  have  been  taken,  or 
when  a  committee  hearing  is  scheduled.  If  you  go  in  person  to  the  State  House,  you  may  check  the 
legislative  record  in  the  Clerk's  office  (House  Clerk,  Room  145;  Senate  Clerk,  Room  334)  and  find  out  who 
voted  which  way. 

Talk  to  professional  lobbyists  who  support  the  bill.  They  may  be  visiting  the  State  House,  but  probably 
you  will  reach  them  at  their  offices.  Almost  every  large  organization  and  association  has  paid  professional 
lobbyists.  You  can  call  the  organization  and  ask  to  speak  with  one  of  their  lobbyists.  (At  the  end  of  this 
pamphlet  is  a  list  of  major  education  groups  that  may  be  helpful  to  you).  Lobbyists  may  tell  you  the  chances 
of  the  bill's  passage,  help  you  with  weak  spots  in  your  plan,  and  give  you  ideas  for  your  defense.  They  also 
may  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  opposition's  stand  is.  This  information  may  be  very  helpful  when  you  build 
your  own  arguments. 

"Lobbying  and  the  Group  Effect" 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  your  lobbying  efforts.  Chances  are  that  if  you  have  a  strong  feeling  about  a  bill, 
you  are  not  alone.  You  can  lobby  by  yourself,  but  your  powers  of  persuasion  will  increase  greatly  if  you  have 
others  lobbying  with  you.  You  may  use  any  combination  of  lobbying  techniques  to  demonstrate  support  in 
numbers.  These  methods  may  be  used  in  various  spots  to  help  your  bill  along.  The  first  place  to  concentrate 
your  lobbying  efforts  is  on  the  members  of  the  committee  that  will  hear  your  bill.  Our  bill,  House  4457, 
would  be  referred  of  the  Committee  on  Education  because  it  deals  with  students.  Getting  the  support  of  the 
committee  is  essential  because  in  a  majority  of  cases  bills  are  acted  upon  based  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee. 

It  is  really  important  to  get  as  many  students  and  other  members  of  the  community  as  you  can  to  support 
your  bill  and  to  become  involved  in  the  lobbying  process.  Professional  lobbyists  have  large  groups  which 
back  them  and  this  leads  to  their  effectiveness.  There  are  many  ways  to  get  people  involved  without  their 
having  to  go  to  the  State  House  and  testify. 

Either  use  existing  organizations  or  form  your  own  ad  hoc  (or  single  issue  group)  around  the  particular 
issue  you  are  working  on.  Often  progress  occurs  only  when  people  are  united  in  their  demands  for  change. 

There  are  several  student  groups  you  could  contact  for  help  gathering  support.  At  the  local  level,  use 
your  student  council  or  class  officers  to  organize  the  student  body.  If  the  group  decides  to  support  the  issue, 
then  ask  them  to  participate  in  the  lobbying  activities  discussed  below  so  that  your  opinions  will  have  a 
strong  voice. 

It  may  seem  hard  to  get  support  from  different  parts  of  the  state,  but  it  is  possible.  In  the  case  of  House 
4457,  you  would  want  to  activate  members  of  the  Student  Advisory  Committees  to  the  School  Committees 
because  the  bill  directly  affects  them.  Also,  they  are  statewide  even  though  they  are  not  directly  connected 
to  each  other.  Student  councils  have  a  statewide  network  which  may  put  you  in  touch  with  all  member 
schools.  There  are  also  regional  and  state  Student  Council  Associations.  The  Student  Advisory  Council  has 
elected  students  as  members  from  most  high  schools  across  the  state.  These  students  meet  both  regionally 
and  statewide  once  a  month.  Also,  they  have  a  legislative  committee  which  gives  testimony  reflecting  the 
council's  positions  on  bills.  You  can  first  lobby  the  council,  and  then  if  you  get  their  support,  work  with  them 
to  lobby  at  the  State  House.  (See  Appendix  Three  for  their  addresses.) 

If  there  are  not  existing  groups  to  help  you,  you  can  form  your  own.  Students  Against  Driving  Drunk 
(S.A.D.D.)  is  an  example  of  an  ad  hoc  group  that  represents  student  views  on  a  particular  issue  at  the  state 
level.  On  pages  45-49  in  Check  it  Out;  A  Guide  to  Rights  and  Responsibilities  for  Massachusetts  Students, 
there  are  tips  you  may  find  useful  on  how  to  organize  a  successful  group.  You  may  get  this  free  booklet  from 
the  Student  Service  Center.  The  Center  can  help  you  with  any  other  level  of  lobbying  too.  (See  Appendix 
Three  for  their  address  and  phone  number.) 

Once  your  group  is  organized  you  are  able  to  begin  lobbying. 


Petitions 

Although  petitions  do  not  carry  much  weight  at  the  State  House,  they  do  allow  everyone  to  be  involved 
with  minimal  effort  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  members  of  your  group  become  aware  of  exactly  what  they 
are  working  for.  The  statement  need  not,  in  fact,  should  not,  be  elaborate.  Just  write  a  short  summary  of  your 
group's  view  with  lines  for  signatures  and  addresses.  The  following  is  a  sample  petition. 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  House  Bill  4457,  which  would  increase  the  frequency  of  meetings 
between  the  Student  Advisory  Committees  and  Local  School  Committees  to  once  a  month,  would  be 
beneficial  to  students  and  officials  alike.  As  citizens  concerned  about  education,  we  are  requesting  the 
committee  to  recommend  this  bill  to  pass. 

Signature  Address 

Letters 

A  much  more  effective  procedure  is  to  have  a  letter  writing  campaign.  Have  the  members  of  your  group, 
school,  or  family  write  a  letter  to  the  committee  your  bill  will  appear  before.  Keep  the  letters  short.  Give  the 
bill's  number,  such  as  H.4457,  a  brief  synopsis  of  what  it  does  and  its  effects,  and  finally  your  stand. 

A  good  way  to  help  people  along  is  to  provide  a  sample  letter;  however,  encourage  them  to  write  their 
own.  If  everyone  sends  the  same  letter,  then  it  is  not  much  different  than  a  petition.  You  may  set  up  tables  in 
school  lunchrooms  to  recruit  people.  Have  available  the  address  of  the  committee  and  the  names  of  each  of 
its  members.  Here's  an  example  to  get  you  started. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

As  a  student  at  Classical  High  in  Springfield,  I  am  directly  affected  by  the  actions  of  the  School 
Committee.  However,  as  an  individual,  I  feel  unable  to  give  my  opinions  to  this  body.  With  the  Student 
Advisory  Committee  (SAC  to  SC),  my  views  and  those  of  my  classmates  are  given  a  voice.  But  the  lack  of 
meetings  causes  the  SAC  to  SC  to  be  less  effective  then  it  could  be.  House  Bill  4457  would  help  change 
this.  By  allowing  more  meetings  students  could  have  more  input.  This  is  why  I  feel  you  should  give  House 
4457  a  favorable  vote.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Stan  Smith 

This  method  may  not  seem  like  it  would  make  a  difference,  but  it  does.  The  commuter  boat  from  the 
South  Shore  was  saved  during  the  1981  -82  budget  largely  due  to  constituent  pressure.  Remember,  the  vocal 
minority  always  has  more  power  than  the  silent  majority. 

Phone  Calls 

As  it  gets  closer  to  the  time  of  the  hearing  you  may  wish  to  organize  a  phone  tree.  This  is  a  system  that  uses 
a  chart  of  the  phone  numbers  of  the  group  members.  Someone  calls  two  people  and  each  of  them  calls  two 
or  three  more  people,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Although  this  has  to  be  set  up  in  advance,  it's  worth  the 
effort  because  you  can  reach  everyone  very  easily  and  quickly.  The  message  should  be  short,  for  example, 
"Call  the  Education  Committee  chairman  and  ask  him  to  give  House  4457  a  favorable  endorsement."  With 
the  phone  tree,  all  the  members  may  be  notified  in  one  evening  and  be  able  to  call  the  State  House  the  next 
day. 

When  you  call  a  legislator,  you  should  be  very  brief.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say:  "I'm  Michael  jagger  of 
Anytown  and  I'd  like  my  senator  to  vote  in  favor  of  House  4457  regarding  Student  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  School  Committee."  Always  try  to  talk  with  the  legislator  personally  but  don't  feel  discouraged  if  you  are 
not  able  to.  These  people  are  very  busy.  If  you  do  get  him/her,  remember  you  will  be  more  effective  if  your 
presentation  is  brief. 


Telegrams 

An  alternative  to  a  phone  call  is  to  send  telegrams.  Western  Union  offers  a  public  opinion  message  that 
allows  you  fifteen  (15)  words  for  $4.45.  These  are  very  effective  but  due  to  the  cost,  you  may  just  want  to  send 
one  with  the  organization's  name  on  it.  Because  you  can  only  use  fifteen  words,  just  state  what  you  want.  For 
example: 

Senator, 

* 

Please  vote  "yes"  on  House  4457  which  is  coming  up  for  a  vote  today. 
Thank  you, 


Barnstable  High  Student  Council 

Media 

The  best  possible  way  to  attract  attention  to  your  issue  is,  of  course,  to  get  it  in  the  news.  Write  a  letter  to 
the  editor  or  an  editorial  (or  both !)  on  your  issue  so  outsiders  will  take  an  interest.  Also,  encourage  the  paper 
itself  to  pick  up  on  the  bill  and  generate  stories  concerning  the  issue.  Your  letter  should  explain  the  Issue  so 
people  can  understand  the  effects.  Here's  a  sample: 

To  the  Editor, 

In  recent  weeks  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  legislature  concerning  Student  Advisory  Committees 
to  School  Committees  (SAC  to  SC).  The  SAC  to  SC  was  established  in  1972  to  give  students  a  formal  means 
of  presenting  their  views  concerning  decisions  that  directly  and  indirectly  affect  them.  The  law  specifies 
the  two  bodies,  the  student  advisory  committee  and  the  school  committee,  meet  "at  least  once  every 
other  month."  However,  this  is  not  enough.  To  be  effective,  the  students  need  greater  access  to  the 
school  committee.  House  Bill  4457  would  amend  the  present  law  so  that  the  meetings  would  be  required 
"at  least  once  a  month."  This  increase  would  not  only  allow  the  students  to  give  more  of  their  views,  but 
would  allow  the  school  committee  to  have  a  broader,  more  detailed  picture  of  what  occurs  in  schools. 
This  legislation  will  affect  everyone  involved  in  education,  students,  parents,  teachers  and  administrators 
alike.  If  you  are  concerned,  contact  your  legislator  at  the  State  House  and  ask  him/her  to  vote  in  favor  of 
House  4457. 

Janice  Griffith 

Senior  Class  President 

Doherty  Memorial  High,  Worcester 

All  these  techniques  work  because  they  allow  many  people  to  become  involved.  This  matters  to 
legislators. 

Outreach 

Don't  forget  about  people  outside  your  organization.  Parents,  administrators,  faculty  and  other  students 
can  write  letters  and  call  too!  Get  out  and  recruit  their  people-power.  The  greater  your  numbers,  the  greater 
your  influence.  Request  other  lobbying  organizations  to  mobilize  their  power. 


1! 
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"Visit  the  State  House" 


If  you  have  never  testified  before,  it  may  be  helpful  to  you  to  go  to  a  hearing  on  another  bill  and  observe 
the  action.  Since  hearings  are  open  to  the  public,  this  is  a  good  way  to  get  acquainted  with  the  procedure; 
and  you  won't  be  walking  into  a  totally  new  situation  the  day  you  go  to  testify.  Get  a  copy  of  the  "Bulletin  of 
Committee  Work"  in  the  Legislative  Documents  Room  (Room  428)  to  see  when  the  different  hearings  are  to 
be  held.  They  usually  begin  in  January  and  are  in  the  morning.  The  daily  room  listings  are  usually  posted  in 
the  elevators. 

It  may  be  the  case  that  your  bill  came  up  before  the  legislature  during  an  earlier  session;  that  is,  in  any 
previous  year.  If  this  is  true,  then  your  bill  is  a  "refile,"  in  which  case  no  oral  testimony  is  heard.  Even  though 
you  won't  be  able  to  formally  testify,  you  can  still  lobby.  Maybe  other  bills  like  yours  have  appeared  before. 
If  so,  then  you  wiU  want  to  know  which  legislators  were  supportive  and  which  were  not.  You  can  check  the 
journals  of  the  House  and  Senate  which  list  the  minutes  of  each  day  and  roll  call  votes  taken.  Copies  of  the 
journals,  bills  and  other  documents  can  be  otained  in  the  Legislative  Documents  Room.  If  you  get  to  know 
the  legislator's  staffs,  you  can  probably  find  out  why  the  bill  was  defeated  in  the  past. 

This  idea  of  finding  out  who's  for  and  who's  opposed  is  important.  Think  of  your  bill  as  a  product  you  are 
trying  to  sell.  You  want  to  keep  your  current  customers,  the  supporters,  satisfied.  You  also  have  to  bring  in 
new  people,  while  being  careful  not  to  alienate  your  present  customers.  You  have  to  have  a  lot  of 
confidence  in  your  bill  even  if  it  has  been  defeated  in  the  past.  Your  bill  may  go  before  more  than  one 
committee  so  it  is  important  to  stick  with  it  and  not  give  up.  Send  letters  to  all  members  on  all  the  committees 
that  your  bill  will  appear  before.  The  Massachusetts  Taxpayers  Association  has  a  guide  to  the  legislature  that 
lists  the  present  members  of  committees,  plus  their  addresses  at  the  State  House.  (See  Appendix  Three  for 
their  address.) 


"Testifying" 

Your  turn  to  testify  has  come.  You've  checked  the  "Bulletin  of  Committee  Work"  and  called  the 
committee  to  have  your  name  put  on  the  list  of  people  who  are  going  to  testify.  At  this  time,  make  sure  you 
get  the  date,  time  and  room  number.  When  you  arrive,  try  not  to  be  nervous.  This  may  not  be  easy  for  some, 
but  at  least  try  to  conceal  your  stage  fright.  One  way  to  deal  with  this  is  to  know  your  material  very  well.  You 
do  not  have  to  be  an  expert  in  the  subject,  but  you  should  be  able  to  answer  most  of  the  questions  asked  of 
you.  Rehearse  in  front  of  friends  and  family.  Many  lobbyists  use  notes  and  you  should,  also.  They  help  you  to 
keep  on  track.  Finally,  pass  out  a  copy  of  your  testimony  to  each  member  by  giving  your  copies  to  the  head 
aides.  You  may  also  want  to  give  out  some  photocopies  of  relevant  news  articles.  Committee  members  who 
are  not  present  will  read  the  information  you  distribute  later. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  activity  and  everyone  on  the  committee  sits  quietly.  However,  at  other  times  it 
seems  they  are  doing  everything  but  listening  to  testimony.  They  take  phone  calls.  They  talk  to  their  aides. 
They  leave  the  room  to  go  to  roll  call  votes.  Don't  be  intimidated  by  ail  the  commotion.  And  don't  worry  or 
take  it  personally.  This  is  their  normal  behavior.  Also,  although  this  rarely  happens,  if  the  issue  is  an 
emotional  one,  be  prepared  for  verbal  assault  by  someone  else  in  the  audience  who  may  be  there  to  testify, 
just  stay  calm  and  let  the  person  in  charge  of  the  hearing  deal  with  it.  Don't  get  into  a  shouting  match.  You 
are  there  to  talk  to  the  committee,  not  to  another  audience  member. 

Now  that  you  know  what  to  do,  you  are  probably  wondering  what  to  say.  Of  course,  there  is  not  set 
format,  but  here  are  some  suggestions  you  may  wish  to  follow.  First,  you  should  give  your  qualifications  for 
testifying.  For  example,  your  name,  where  you  are  from,  personal  experience,  professional  position,  and/or 
organization.  Identify  your  position  on  the  bill.  Next,  give  the  bill's  effect  on  you  and  others  like  you.  If  you 
are  going  as  an  individual,  not  as  a  representative  of  an  organization  then  you  should  try  to  make  this  clear. 
Let  the  committee  know  this  is  your  own  stand  and  not  necessarily  your  school's  or  its  students.  State  your 
case  for  or  against.  A  new  law  is  a  change.  Try  to  stress  why  it  is  necessary  for  change.  At  the  end,  give  the 
bill's  number  and  repeat  your  stand;  such  as,  "...and  that  is  why  I  am  in  favor  of  (or  opposed  to)  House  Bill 
4457.  Thank  you  for  your  time.  Are  there  any  questions?"  The  following  is  a  sample  testimony  concerning 
House  Bill  4457: 

Good  morning.  My  name  is  Susan  Smith  of  Lenox  and  I'm  here  today  to  testify  in  favor  of  House  Bill  4457. 
As  a  junior  in  high  school  and  a  member  of  the  Student  Advisory  Committee  to  the  School  Committee,  I 
feel  it  is  a  necessity  for  the  school  committees  to  meet  at  least  once  a  month  with  the  SAC  to  SC  in  order 
for  the  two  groups  to  establish  a  good  rapport  and  also  to  prevent  issues  from  being  lost.  Students  can 
have  a  positive  effect  if  they  are  given  a  chance  to  present  their  side.  Meeting  every  other  month  is  not 
enough.  Each  time  is  like  starting  at  the  beginning  due  to  the  amount  of  time  between  meetings.  That  is 
why  it  is  essential  for  these  two  groups  to  meet  at  least  monthly.  I  wish  the  committee  would  recommend 
that  House  Bill  4457  pass.  Thank  you  for  your  time.  Any  questions? 


"Executive  Session" 

After  hearing  testimony,  the  committee  decides  its  stand  on  the  bills.  They  go  into  Executive  Session, 
debate  the  matter  and  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  support  the  bill.  This  may  create  a  delay  before  the  bill 
appears  before  the  legislature.  Keep  in  touch  with  the  committee's  office  to  learn  the  status  of  your  bill. 

"Follow  the  Floor  Vote" 

After  a  bill  goes  through  committee,  it  will  then  go  to  both  the  House  and  Senate  for  a  floor  vote. 
Actually,  there  are  several  votes  in  each  branch  before  the  final  vote.  The  bill  goes  through  several  readings 
and  may  even  go  back  to  the  committee.  (See  "How  a  Bill  Becomes  Law,"  Appendix  Five).  Although  you  can 
not  vote,  you  can  influence  the  votes  of  your  legislators. 

The  same  techniques  of  lobbying  that  your  group  used  to  persuade  the  committee  may  also  be  used  wilh 
the  entire  legislature.  Have  group  members  write,  call,  and/or  telegram  their  own  representative  and 
senator.  Phone  calls  are  especially  effective  on  the  day  of  a  vote.  And  remember,  there  may  be  more  than 
one  vote,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  call  again.  You  can  find  out  when  a  vote  is  to  be  held  through  the  "Daily 
Calendar."  Your  phone  tree  will  prove  very  useful  at  this  time. 


"Watch  the  Debate  and  Final  Vote 


» 


Finally,  you  may  want  to  go  to  the  State  House  on  the  day  of  an  important  vote.  Debates  generally 
happen  in  afternoon  session  which  starts  at  1 :00  p.m.  If  you  wish,  you  may  stop  by  your  legislator's  office  and 
register  your  opinion  before  you  go  to  the  gallery  to  watch  the  session.  If  you  wish  to  speak  to  your  legislator 
at  this  time,  or  any  time,  it  is  strongly  recommended  you  make  an  appointment.  You  may  pick  up  a  copy  of 
the  "Daily  Calendar"  in  the  State  House  to  help  you  follow  the  session  more  easily. 

Sometimes  you  may  be  with  a  large  group  that  has  come  to  put  pressure  on  the  legislators  the  day  of  the 
vote.  Often  this  is  a  very  good  way  to  lobby  because  large  numbers  may  call  attention  to  the  issue.  You 
should  be  quiet  instead  of  shouting,  and  stay  seated.  Send  a  representative  to  visit  your  legislator  on  the 
floor.  Don't  give  the  officers  a  reason  to  remove  you  from  the  gallery. 

Don't  leave  until  the  bill  is  "passed  to  be  engrossed";  that  is,  put  on  official  paper  and  put  in  the  official 
laws,  and  all  debate  has  ended.  Anytime  before  that  the  bill  may  be  amended.  An  example  of  this  happening 
is  the  drinking  age  bill  of  1979.  The  original  bill  only  raised  the  legal  age  one  year,  from  18  to  19.  When  this 
passed,  the  groups  of  students  present  in  the  gallery  left  with  a  feeling  of  victory.  Because  they  did  not 
continue  that  pressure,  the  bill  was  amended  to  make  the  legal  age  20.  So  stick  it  out  to  the  bitter  endl 

After  is  is  all  over  and  if  your  bill  has  passed,  thank  your  supporters.  Even  if  its  been  defeated,  follow 
through  on  this  task.  You  may  need  your  supporters  later,  either  for  the  same  bill  or  for  a  new  piece  of 
legislation  you  happen  to  be  working  on. 

Now  that  you  have  a  feeling  for  the  realities  of  the  State  House,  you  may  wonder  how  to  act.  Although 
these  are  not  firm  rules,  they  may  be  able  to  help  you  and  add  to  your  confidence. 

"Always  look  professional."  Most  people  at  the  State  House,  whether  they  work  there  or  are  lobbying 
like  yourself,  appears  businesslike.  It  is  the  basic,  unwritten  rule  of  the  operations.  Dress  appropriately!  In  a 
way  you  are  a  personification  of  the  bill.  Give  them  a  reason  to  have  a  good  impression  of  you.  You  are  trying 
to  get  these  people  to  vote  for  your  bill.  You  want  them  to  have  confidence  in  you  and  respect  you. 


"Don't  hide  your  amateur  status."  Even  though  it  is  an  advantage  to  appear  professional,  your  best  asset 
is  being  just  what  you  are  -  an  amateur.  Most  people  who  testify,  professional  lobbyists,  are  paid  to  do  so, 
and  the  committee  realizes  this.  However,  they  also  realize  that  you  are  there  voluntarily  and  so  are 
sincerely  concerned  about  the  issue.  This  has  a  great  impact  on  the  members  of  the  committee. 

"Be  persistent."  Remember  what  your  point  is  and  stick  to  it.  Don't  let  yourself  be  swayed.  Be  assertive.  If 
you  feel  you  are  not  being  understood,  repeat  your  point,  using  different  words.  You  will  have  wasted  your 
time  if  you  change  your  mind  during  discussions  or  after  you  have  given  your  testimony. 

"Think  positive."  If  the  committee  seems  not  be  by  paying  attention  when  you  testify,  don't  worry.  If 
your  bill  is  defeated,  don't  give  up.  There  will  be  other  chances,  other  years. 

"Stick  with  your  issue,  not  with  another's  personality,"  Almost  everyone  at  the  State  House  is  either 
important  or  has  influence  with  someone  who  is  important,  so  avoid  offending  anyone  who  could  hurt  your 
cause.  Don't  discuss  personalities  in  front  of  others.  You  want  as  many  people  as  possible  on  your  side  so 
don't  give  anyone  a  reason  to  dislike  you  and  your  issue. 

"Leave  prejudices  at  home."  Don't  approach  the  task  of  lobbying  with  any  preconceived  notions.  Have 
an  open  mind  and  a  closed  mouth.  Keep  your  discussion  focused  on  the  bill  in  question. 

"Be  polite."  Politeness  is  essential  to  your  effectiveness.  Don't  argue  your  point  or  you  will  lose  in  the 
long  run.  You  are  there  to  persuade.  Take  time  to  listen  to  others.  People  expect  courtesy  but  they 
remember  rudeness.  Especially  in  hearings,  remember  you  are  in  public. 

"Address  committee  members  by  title."  Senators  and  representatives  have  earned  their  titles  and  they 
should  be  used  when  addressing  or  referring  to  them.  If  Mary  Smith  is  a  senator,  call  her  "Senator  Smith." 
Also  remember  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  Mr.  or  Ms.  Speaker  and  the  Senate  President  is  Mr.  or  Ms. 
President. 

"Register  to  vote."  Once  you  are  18  you  can  register  at  any  time  at  your  local  town  or  city  hall  or  election 
commission  office.  However,  there  are  location  alternatives.  The  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1973,  Chapter  492, 
allows  high  school  students  to  hold  a  voter  registration  day  at  school.  If  you  get  at  least  twenty-five  (25/ 
student  signatures,  the  principal  must  allow  a  registration  day  to  be  held.  Submit  the  petition  to  the  local 
registrar  or  election  commissioner.  Pick  a  date,  inform  students,  and  then  sign  them  up.  Also,  most  colleges 
hold  registration  days  at  various  times  throughout  the  year  on  campus.  Students  attending  college  in 
Massachusetts  but  in  a  town  other  than  their  own  residence  have  the  option  of  registering  in  their  home 
town  or  in  the  town  in  which  their  school  is  located. 

"Vote."  A  big  part  you  can  play  besides  lobbying  on  behalf  of  students  is  voting  yourself.  Help  select 
lawmakers.  By  electing  people  who  share  your  views,  it  becomes  easier  to  lobby  them.  Also,  you  have  no 
right  complaining  about  laws  if  you  are  over  18  and  don't  vote.  You  hear  a  lot  about  how  most  young  people 
who  may  vote  do  not.  If  you  know  what  the  issues  are,  then  you  have  a  reason  to  go  to  the  polls. 

"Support  other  legislation."  Don't  stop  lobbying  when  your  particular  bill  has  been  passed  or  "killed." 
Stay  involved.  If  you  see  something  that  interests  you,  write  to  your  legislators  and  tell  them  how  you  feel.  If 
the  legislator  and  his/her  staff  keep  seeing  your  name,  they  will  feel  they  know  you  when  you  ask  for  help  at 
a  later  time.  This  does  not  mean  you  have  to  testify  on  every  bill  that  catches  your  eye,  but  just  enough  to  stay 
on  the  fringes  of  the  system.  This  way  you  may  influence  legislators  and  build  your  own  or  your  group's 
reputation  at  the  same  time. 


ADVICE  FROM  THE  BIG  TIME:  LEGISLATOR'S  VIEWS  ON  TESTIFYING 

Senator  Gerard  D'Amico  of  Worcester  and  Representative  James  Collins  of  Amherst  tne  Chairmen  of  the 
Joint  Education  Committee,  were  interviewed  to  find  out  what  they  look  for  when  people  testify  before  a 
committee.  This  list  of  tips  on  what  makes  an  effective  lobbyist  was  produced  from  their  responses. 

1.  Be  brief  and  to  the  point.  If  you  are  testifying,  don't  repeat  arguments  other  people  have  already  made. 

2.  Be  open  for  questions  at  your  testimony  or  when  you  visit  your  legislators. 

3.  Give  your  opinion  even  if  you  are  only  an  individual  without  big  organizational  support.  Legislators  will 
listen  to  you  because  you  are  not  a  professional  lobbyist  paid  by  some  group.  You  are  telling  them  how 
you  actually  feel  and  showing  them  you  made  the  effort  to  testify. 

4.  "Dress  for  success."  If  you  do,  it  looks  as  if  you  have  planned  ahead  and  you  take  yourself  seriously.  Your 
appearance  makes  a  statement,  and  that  can  be  either  positive  or  negative.  Avoid  outfits  that  make  you 
look  like  someone  you're  not. 

5.  Give  copies  of  your  statement  to  committee  members.  Keep  the  written  statement  short,  but,  if  it  will 
take  you  longer  than  two  or  three  minutes  to  read,  give  the  highlights  aloud  and  distribute  the  rest. 

How  to  Lobby  from  the  Lobbyists'  Perspectives 

So  now  you  know  some  of  the  views  of  the  people  you  must  appear  before,  but  what  about  those  people 
who  are  doing  the  same  thing  you're  doing?  How  do  they  feel?  What  about  the  people  who  testify  ail  the 
time,  the  professional  lobbyists?  To  find  out,  interviews  were  conducted  with  Jane  Corlett,  Director  of 
Community  Affairs  at  Harvard  University,  and  Michael  Daly,  Executive  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education.  Mr.  Daly  lobbies  on  the  state  level,  and  Ms.  Corlett  is  a  federal 
lobbyist.  However,  both  expressed  similar  opinions  on  the  three  topics  discussed.  Here  are  some  of  their 
thoughts. 

General  Trends 

Legislative  bodies  have  become  more  conservative  in  recent  years.  The  trend  is  toward  budgetary 
reduction  on  both  the  state  and  national  level.  We  will  be  seeing  less  legislation  toward  broad  social  change 
in  most  instances,  instead,  laws  that  are  restrictive,  such  as  the  drunk  driving  legislation,  will  be  what  gets 
passed.  Budget  cuts  are  affecting  entitlement  programs  such  as  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan.  These 
programs  are  being  drastically  reduced  or  abolished  and  nothing  is  replacing  them  now  for  the  time  being. 

Following  this  conservative  trend,  it  stands  to  reason  that  bills  for  which  funding  is  necessary  are 
becoming  more  difficult  to  pass.  It's  a  lot  easier  now  to  get  a  "technical  change,"  that  is,  an  amendment,  or 
rewording,  than  to  get  something  new  enacted  that  requires  money. 

Use  Handouts 

Leave  written  information  about  your  bill  with  a  legislator  or  committee.  If  you  can,  get  an  expert 
witness,  someone  who  really  knows  the  material,  to  write  the  handout.  Tailor  each  handout  to  the 
legislator's  specific  district  by  including  local  statistics  and  information.  This  helps  the  legislator  understand 
the  issue  by  doing  some  of  the  research  for  him/her.  Use  accurate,  updated  facts.  Keep  the  wording  short. 
Leave  out  any  jargon. 

Testifying 

Be  well  prepared  and  honest.  You  have  to  be  either  for  or  against  a  bill.  There  is  no  middle  road.  If  there  is 
even  one  unacceptable  section  of  the  bill,  for  the  purposes  of  lobbying,  you  are  opposed.  Describe  the  bill's 
effect  on  you  personally,  but  don't  forget  to  offer  the  larger  impact  of  the  bill  and  its  public  purpose.  Explain 
what  the  bill  will  do  if  enacted.  Keep  it  short  and  you'll  win  the  committee  members'  hearts  and  maybe  even 

their  votes! 


CONCLUSION 

Now  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  lobbying  procedure  and  the  basic  workings  of  the  State  House,  there 
are  some  other  avenues  for  action  you  may  want  to  consider.  Mostly  our  discussion  has  dealt  with  getting  a 
bill  passed.  However,  you  can  also  use  these  steps  to  defeat  a  bill  which  may  be  unfavorable  to  you  or  your 
organization.  Use  the  same  activities  on  behalf  of  yourself  and  your  group. 

Lobbying  can  be  used  on  a  local  level.  Within  your  community,  decisions  are  made  by  school 
committees,  selectmen,  city  councils  and  mayors,  and  these  decisions  affect  you.  The  same  techniques  may 
be  used,  except  you  need  not  recruit  help  from  outside  your  city  limits.  Parents  are  a  good  group  to  get 
support  from  on  this  level.  Also,  you  should  put  the  same  effort  into  your  work  because  the  directives  at  this 
level  affect  you  just  as  much  as  state  laws  do. 

Finally,  you  can  lobby  at  the  federal  level.  There  are  always  bills  being  passed  by  Congress  that  affect 
students.  Of  course,  you  have  to  be  more  organized  to  lobby  on  the  national  level.  Also,  it  helps  to  have 
someone  in  the  capitol.  A  good  idea  is  to  join  a  national  organization  that  can  back  you  or  that  you  can  work 
with. 


If  all  your  lobbying  efforts  don't  change  things,  then  you  can  take  your  cause  to  court.  If  a  bill  passes  that 
you  have  tried  to  defeat,  you  may  bring  it  to  court  and  test  both  its  legality  and  its  effectiveness.  Sometimes 
laws  are  passed  that  cannot  be  enforced  or  are  unconstitutional.  Other  times  a  law  becomes  archaic.  In  the 
case  of  Brown  vs.  the  Board  of  Education  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  a  century  old  ruling  of  "Separate  but 
Equal,"  for  blacks  and  whites  in  schools.  Be  aware  that  the  route  can  take  years,  however. 

Remember,  be  persistent,  but  not  pushy.  Use  the  information  provided  in  this  pamphlet  and  a  lot  of 
energy  and  you  should  be  successful.  Don't  give  up.  There'll  be  other  years  and  other  bills.  The  character  of 
the  legislature  changes  every  election  year,  so  you'll  be  able  to  start  fresh.  The  more  you  lobby  at  the  State 
House,  the  easier  it  will  get.  Before  you  k.iow  it,  you'll  be  an  old  pro.  GOOD  LUCK  rwND  GO  GET'EM! 


HOW  A  BILL  BECOMES  A  LAW 

Petitions  (or  bills)  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  House  or  Senate  Clerk  a  month  before  the  legislature 
convenes.  Legislators  file  petitions  for  the  public. 

Clerk  assigns  a  number  to  the  petition  and  refers  it  to  a  joint  committee. 

Joint  Committees  generally  hold  public  hearings  before  making  reports. 

Each  bill  must  have  three  favorable  readings,  plus  a  favorable  vote  "to  be  engrossed,"  plus  a  favorable  vote 
to  be  enacted,  before  going  to  the  Governor. 

An  unfavorable  report,  if  accepted  by  the  House  or  Senate,  kills  the  bill.  A  favorable  report  is  considered  the 
first  reading. 

If  the  bill  relates  to  state  finances,  it  is  referred  to  the  House  or  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  (Other 
bills  go  directly  to  a  second  reading.)  When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  makes  its  recommendations, 
the  bill  is  put  on  the  next  day's  calendar  for  a  second  reading. 

Before  voting  on  "ordering  the  bill  to  a  third  reading/'  a  bill  is  subject  to  debate  and  amendment.  If 
favorable  action  is  taken  and  the  bill  is  ordered  to  a  third  reading;  it  is  then  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Bills  in  the  Third  Reading. 

When  this  committee  reports  the  bill  "correctly  drawn,"  it  is  given  its  third  reading.  The  bill  is  again  subject 
to  debate  and  amendment  and  then  a  vote  is  taken  on  "passing  the  bill  to  be  engrossed."  A  favorable  vote 
sends  the  bill  to  the  other  branch  where  it  follows  the  same  procedure. 

if  a  bill  passes  the  second  branch  in  an  amended  version,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  originating  branch  for 
concurrence  on  the  amendment.  If  concurrence  is  rejected,  the  bill  may  go  to  a  conference  committee. 

When  agreement  is  reached  by  both  branches,  the  bill  is  prepared  for  final  passage. 

Vote  on  enactment  is  first  taken  in  the  House  and  then  in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  sent  to  the  Governor. 

The  Governor,  during  the  ten  day  period  allotted  him  by  the  Constitution,  may: 

-  sign  the  bill  into  law. 

-  let  it  become  law  by  taking  no  action.  If  the  legislature  adjourns  during  the  ten  day  period,  the  bill  will  die. 
This  is  called  a  pocket  veto. 

-  send  it  back  with  recommended  amendments. 

-  veto  it.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  both  branches  is  required  to  override  a  veto. 
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